Measuring Your Costs 


Recently modern corporation accounting was aptly de- 
fined by Bernard Kilgore, an expert correspondent of the 
Wall Street Journal, as “so much a matter of individual 
judgment at its best—and so much a matter of fooling 
somebody at its worst, that cost comparisons are well-nigh 
meaningless.” That definition made in connection with the 
remainder of the author's article on “Uniform Books” 
in the June 24th issue of the Journal, was not one of criti- 
cism of individual bookkeeping systems, but rather one of 
reflecting the lack of uniform methods in accounting, which 
must be remedied soon if corporations producing the same 
products, and their employes as well, are to reap the chief 
benefits permitted under NIRA—the elimination of sales 
below cost. It has been that practice by small minorities 
which has, in no small measure, undermined our whole 
price structure during the past four vears, bringing in its 
wake red ink, wholesale bankruptcy, unemployment and a 
host of other evils which cannot be rectified until products 
sold and services rendered brine back a fair return when 
measured by adequate standards. 

Foreseeing the necessity for the ultimate inclusion of 
standards for arriving at comparable costs in the codes of 
each trade group, | recently recommended a campaign of 
cost education among manufacturers of the state, which is 
now being carried on through the Association’s Industrial 
Cost Accounting Committee in cooperation with the three 
state chapters’, National Association of Cost Accountants. 
This campaign, in which three largely attended meetings 
have already been held during July, to stress the general 
requisites for standard costs and greater accounting uni- 
formity, will henceforth deal largely with the specific cost 
problems of individual companies or trade groups. 

I therefore invite all member manufacturers or trade 
groups in the state to consult with the Association on cost 
problems to the end that the best advices of affiliated ac- 
counting experts may be obtained 

KENT HUBBARD 


Ausust, 1933 


Distribution—the Key to 


Profits 
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T.A.D. JONES & CO., ING., OFFERS 
A NEW SERVICE TO INDUSTRY ~— 


NDUSTRIAL FUEL OIL is a term now used frequently. There is much 
[ iccussion as to its merit and application. T. A. D. Jones & Company, 

Inc., realize that industry is primarily interested in the efficiency of its 
fuel rather than its form. Therefore, in order to continue its enviable position 
as an authority on the questions of industrial fuel, the Company has gone 
into the matter of Industrial Fuel Oil thoroughly. 


COAL OR OIL 


We would like you to feel free to discuss this question with us fully, 
knowing that you will receive an unbiased opinion and expert advice. Solid 
facts are the basis of any analysis, and such facts were the foundation of our 
decision to erect one of the largest oil terminals in New England, capable 
of storing the entire cargo of an ocean going tanker. Such boats will come to 
New Haven from southern ports near the oil fields and reshipment will be 


made through our terminal by rail, barge or truck. Plans for this project have 
been completed. 


CONSULTANT 


Associated with our Company, in the capacity of advisor on matters per- 
taining to Industrial Fuel Oil, is Mr. J. H. Dockendorff. For many years he 
has cooperated with engineers of industrial plants helping to solve problems 
of fuel. He will approach your problem from a users viewpoint, and will 
adhere closely to the facts as they are found in each individual condition. 


He will be in a position to advise as to the proper fuel which would be the 
most economical. 


THIS SERVICE IS YOURS 


Use the full facilities of T. A. D. Jones & Company, Inc. They have been 
made possible by your continued cooperation and will grow more valuable 
to you as you appreciate their possibilities. In extending our field of utility 
to include Industrial Fuel Oil, we are keeping abreast of the times and increas- 
ing our value to you as an efficient source of supply for fuel. 


T. A. D. JONES & CO., ING. - 205 CHURCH ST., NEW HAVEN 
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Distribution — The Key to Profits 


By Rudolph Neuberger 


Merchandise Executive, The Zapon Company, Stamford, Connecticut 


Distribution has become the important phase of our 
economic structure. For a long time we were taught 
that our salvation in business would come through 
greater volume and mass production. But our salvation 
along those lines was slow in coming and to many of 
us it did not come at all. That distribution, and not 
production, is the means to profits and that it demands 
the same type of intensive, scientific study that has 
been devoted to production, is a truth which industrial 
leaders are recognizing more and more. Unfortunately 
the problems of distribution are much more intricate 
and much more difficult than those of production. 
After all, production is limited only by the capital and 
the machinery of the producer. Within these limita- 
tions every manufacturer can control his output. But 
with distribution he must consider the attitude, 
prejudice and capacity of the public. 

There is another reason why we must stop, look and 
listen to our distribution problems. Under the Na- 


tional Industrial Recovery Act costs will rise because 
its principal object is to spread employment among 
more men, with better living conditions and higher 
wages. On the other hand it attempts to eliminate that 
cut-throat competition which has ruined so many in- 
dustries. The stringent’ provisions of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law will be suspended and efforts will be 
made through representative trade bodies to determine 
uniform costs in every industry. Manufacturers will 
be permitted to agree not to sell below cost. If it all 
works out “as advertised” production costs will be 
more or less uniform. Therefore the profits the manu- 
facturer or producer or retailer will make will depend 
on his efficiency in distribution. There lies the key to 
greater net profits, for there the ingenuity of the indi- 
vidual will find its greatest scope. 

The National Industrial Recovery Act is, of course, 
only one step in the Administration’s program to re- 
vive business. But none of the plans of Washington 
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will be effective unless they are supplemented by the 
united efforts of all business men. It is how they, as 
individuals, will tackle their problems that will de- 
termine how soon and to what extent business will 
right itself. 


Natural Wealth, A Past Guarantee of 
Returning Prosperity 


It is true, as the professional optimists tell us, this 
country has overcome every depression, but that is a 
long way from saying every individual enjoyed greater 
prosperity after it was over. It would be nice if that 
were so, but unfortunately many people who went 
down stayed down. 

The opening of territories and the discovery of new 
natural resources were able to straighten out most of 
our business recessions in the past. Before 1893, try as 
we would, we could never make enough mistakes to 
counterbalance the enormous increase in the natural 
wealth of the country. What I mean is this: Suppose 
we all ran our businesses so that we lost money in our 
regular operations year after year. Suddenly we find 
we have a gold mine in our cellars. It is hard to 
think that we could lose money fast enough in our bus- 
iness to show a net loss on our financial statements at 
the end of a year, if we cashed in from our gold mine. 
In the same way, no matter how wasteful, no matter 
how uneconomically this country ran its affairs, the 
opening of new lands, the finding of oil and the discov- 
ery of ores, more than compensated for any errors of 
mismanagement. Consequently, even though our opera- 
tions from time to time were conducted at a loss, our 
surplus was bigger year after year. 


Money and Machines Increase 


We can start with the premise that the last hundred 
years have witnessed the greatest advance in the history 
of the world as far as mechanical progress is concerned. 
There is hardly an industry today where new ma- 
chinery—automatic machinery—has not replaced the 
hand labor of a century ago. The result has been the 
production of better merchandise at lower prices, and 
a tremendous increase in the number of units of pro- 
duction. Now in order to absorb all these additional 
units it was necessary that there be an adequate supply 
of money, and up to 1893 the new wealth, i.e., the 
new lands and the new oil, and the new ores, was 
sufficient to provide this new money. 

In 1893 this country had one of the severest business 
panics it ever knew. We did not have enough gold 
to take care of the steadily increasing production of all 
our manufacturing facilities. As a result, William 
Jennings Bryan, who long had been a leader of the 
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silver party, jumped simultaneously into national 
prominence and into the Democratic candidacy for 
President by demanding a plank in his party’s plat- 
form authorizing the free coinage of silver at a ratio of 
16 to 1. His famous peroration at the Democratic Con- 
vention in Chicago in 1896 in which he cried, “You 
shall not press down upon the brow of Labor this 
crown of thorns, you shall not crucify mankind upon a 
cross of gold”, became the political creed of forty-seven 
percent of the American voters of that day. 

Mr. Bryan’s proposal was defeated, but whether it 
was necessary or not, and whether it would eventually 
have been adopted, will never be known, because just 
about that time new gold flowed into the world 
through the opening of the Rand mines in South 
Africa, and through the perfecting of the cyanide 
process for refining gold. The silver issue momen- 
tarily was shelved because again there was enough 
gold to go around. This increase in the money 
supply was sufficient to take care of our increased 
and ever increasing production of finished goods, and 
it probably would have continued to take care of it if 
we had not, through newer inventions and improved 
methods, stepped up our production still further so 
that our finished products—and those of course include 
crops—increased faster than our supply of gold. 


Billions for Millions 


By about 1910 production had again so far increased 
that we once more left our supply of money behind. 
At that time we would have been in for a tremendous 
world-wide business upheaval had not the war come 
along. With the war, new moneys were created—this 
time not through the opening of mines or the finding 
of new wealth, but through the sale of bonds, in such 
unprecedented volume that not only was there enough 
money to take care of everything we could produce, 
but there was such an overabundance that goods im- 
mediately became more valuable than money. That is 
just another way of saying we had a tremendous rise 
in prices. Before the war, only students of higher 
mathematics ever used the word “‘billion”—since then 
it has become so commonplace that even national 
deficits are figured by billions. To illustrate the way 
money was pumped into the business channels of the 
nation, let me remind you that the United States Gov- 
ernment actually spent more money in the twenty 
months from April 1, 1917 to December 31, 1918, 
than it had spent from July 4, 1776 to April 1, 1917. 
In other words, in those twenty months this Govern- 
ment expended more than in the entire 143 years of 
the nation’s existence. We get some idea of what that 
means when we consider that from 1776 to 1917, we 
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had to defray not only the running expenses and de- 
velopments of 143 years but also the cost of the 
Revolution, the War of 1812, the War with Mexico, 
the Civil War, and the Spanish-American War; the 


Purchase of Louisiana, of Alaska, and of the Philip- 
pines. 


Installment Buying Introduced 


It is an old economic axiom that high prices bring 
out greater production. Mr. Hoover, as Food Admin- 
istrator, knew full well the truth of that saying, for 
when he wanted more wheat he did not appeal to the 
patriotism of the farmer. He guaranteed him two dol- 
lars per bushel. With wheat at two dollars, all prices 
naturally became higher, and the demand for mer- 
chandise grew and grew. And so we increased our 
manufacturing facilities still further, made goods faster 
and faster, so that even the gigantic sums created by 
Liberty Bonds were not able to pay for everything we 
could produce. 

Again we had to create new media of exchange. 
And we did this after the war by developing and 
popularizing installment buying. Our apparent buying 
power promptly jumped almost fifty percent because, 
as individuals, many of us were spending not only 
what we were making each year, but a big part of 
what we hoped to make the next year, through the 


help of the finance companies and their acceptance 
notes. 


Production Leaps Ahead of Money and Credit 


Once again our production grew so that again there 
was not enough money to go around. And according to 
Professor Irving Fisher of Yale, that caused the 
greatest deflation in prices the world has ever known. 

Now there is a vast difference between the new 
moneys of the 19th century and those created since the 
war. Before 1914 they were actual values—new lands, 
new ores, new oils, new riches. The new moneys since 
then were merely instruments of credit or promises to 
pay. There is a story about the man who, as he gave 
a note to a creditor said ‘“Thank God, that’s paid.” 
If, as a nation, we attempt to solve our problems by 
printing new money or by continually borrowing from 
Peter to pay Paul, we are in exactly the same position 
as the individual who thought he paid a bill by giving 
his note. 

It is unnecessary to point out to a group of business 
men what happens to any business that spends more 
money than it earns. As long as it has a line of credit 
and can have its notes discounted it will have enough 
money to operate. But sooner or later comes the time 
when it can no longer borrow and that means either 


receivership or, at best, a closing down of business. 
The same is true of Governments, except that a Gov- 
ernment has one other recourse when its normal bor- 
rowing capacity is exhausted. It can create artificial 
borrowing by printing new money and then forcing its 
citizens to accept it in payment of services and goods. 
For domestic use a Government can create money 
which, within the country, maintains for a time certain 


buying powers. But we all know there is a limit even 
to that. 


The Calamity of Debased Currency 


There are few calamities which can befall a nation 
as terrible or as far reaching as the debasing of its 
currency. Inflation may bring rising prices, but these 
do not make for general and sound prosperity. They 
afford no sure basis for business. They promote specu- 
lation and eventually a stage of depreciation is reached 
which prompts the people to exchange immediately 
their money for anything rather than keep it. All in- 
centive for thrift—the keystone of all security and 
wealth—is swept away. Inflation is a speculative, reck- 
less, irresponsible policy, a policy of despair.. 

If there is not enough hard money to purchase at 
present prices everything we produce, and if we are 
definitely against creating new money by means of the 
printing press, what then, is the solution? We have 
two alternatives. We can either reduce our output so 
there is less to buy, or we can reduce prices so less 
money is needed. What do we really mean by “‘over- 
production” and where is it? In its final analysis there 
can be no overproduction of wheat as long as there is 
one man in this country who is hungry for bread, nor 
can there be overproduction of overcoats as long as 
there is a man shivering in the cold. Man cannot and 
should not be asked to put the clock back 100 years 
and give up the progress which his ingenuity and in- 
ventive skill have made possible. We therefore can 
dispose of the first alternative. The other is to reduce 
the cost to the consumer so he can buy what we make. 


Reducing Consumer Costs 


Now when I speak of distribution and the cost of 
distribution, I do not mean what it costs you to sell 
your particular products, but the cost of bringing all 
products to the ultimate consumer. After all, distribu- 
tion is only completed when the product reaches the 
final user and it is what he has to pay that determines 
the cost and affects the standard of living. 

We all know that articles sold over the retail 
counter for $1.00, do not cost more than half that 
amount. Now when we remember that this half must 
contain the jobber’s and the manufacturers’ distribu- 


Please turn to page 15 





SERVICES AT YOUR DOOR 


An alphabetical list of accessible services recommended to Connecticut Industry readers 


HADFIELD, ROTHWELL, 


SOULE & COATES 
Certified Public Accountants 
Hartford Stamford 


HENRY KNUST 
Certified Public Accountant 
Conn. and N. Y. 


15 Lewis Street Hartford 





Scovell, Wellington & Company 
ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
First National Bank Bldg. 


New Haven 


Offices in Principal Cities 





Rates for this space 


exceptionally low 





COAL 

T. A. D. JONES & CO., INC. 

24 hour service to Connecticut 
Industries 


New Haven a Bridgeport 


ENGINEERS—MANAGEMENT 


Scovell, Wellington & Company 
First National Bank Bldg. 
New Haven 
Offices in Principal Cities 


ENGINES & MOTORS 


WOLVERINE MOTOR 
WORKS, INC. 


W olverine-Diesel Engines 
6 Union Ave. Bridgeport 


ENGRAVERS 
DOWD, WYLLIE & OLSON 


Advertising Art & 
Photo Engraving 
106 Ann St. Hartford 


FENCING 


THE JOHN P. SMITH CO. 

Distributors for Page fence. 

Manufacturers of Wire Cloth, 
497 State St. New Haven 











List Your Services Here 


ee eQuery 


Readers desiring to purchase mer- 
chandise or services not listed here 
will be given the names of reli- 
able firms upon inquiry to this de- 
partment. 


eee Listing 


Copy for listing in this department 
must be received by the 15th of 
the month for publication in the 
succeeding month’s issue. We re- 
serve the right to refuse any listing. 


HEAT REGULATORS— 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Heat 
Regulator Co., Inc. 

A regulator for every need 
740 Capitol Ave. Hartford 


HEAT TREATING 


The Stanley P. Rockwell 
Company 


Heat Treating & Equipment 
296 Homestead Ave. Hartford 


INSURANCE 
AMERICAN MUTUAL 
LIABILITY INS. CO. 
Workmen’s Compensation Ins. 
Boston - Bridgeport - Hartford 


LEONARD’S GUIDE 


Freight, Express and Parcel Post 
Rates and Routing 
The most complete, accurate, and 
simple guide published 
15 East 26th St. New York 


MILL SUPPLIES 
THOMAS TRANT & BRO. 
Jobbers—Plumbing, Gas Heating, 
Water Supplies and Specialists 
in Mill Supplies 
228-232 State St. Hartford 


PRINTERS 


THE CASE, LOCKWOOD & 
BRAINARD CO. 


Printers and Binders 
Trumbull St., Hartford 


RECORDING INSTRUMENTS 
THE BRISTOL COMPANY 
Recording and Controlling 
Instruments 
Waterbury - Connecticut 


TRANSPORTATION 
AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN 
STEAMSHIP CoO. 
Coast-to-Coast Freight Service 
New York — Boston 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES, 
INC., LTD. 
Inter-coastal—Far-East and 
Mediterranean freight steamer 


Service 
New York 





Boston 





Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 
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Remington Arms Company Raise Wages 

The Remington Arms Company of Bridgeport re- 
cently announced wage increases affecting 1900 em- 
ployes which became effective on July 15. 


Western Union Ends Pay Cut 

Western Union Telegraph Company restored to its 
employes on July 1, the 10% deduction in wages which 
went into effect August 1, 1932. In taking this action 
the company made known its desire to recognize the 
fine spirit of loyalty and cooperation shown by em- 
ployes when they agreed on August 1, 1932 to this 
special wage deduction. 


Winsted Plant Increases Wages 


The Winsted Hosiery Company increased the wages 
of its 350 employes by 10%, effective July 3. 


Union Drawn Steel Re-Opens 

The Union Drawn Steel Company of Hartford, a 
the Republic Steel 
Youngstown, Ohio, again resumed the manufacture of 
steel with about sixty men on Wednesday morning, 
July 5. The plant had been practically closed down 
during the past year with the exception of a small 


subsidiary of Corporation of 


skeleton force of about ten men. 

Richard K. Newman, manager of the plant, who 
has just returned from a trip through the Ohio and 
Pennsylvania steel districts, reports that mills through- 
out these districts are heavily booked with orders and 
that his company’s products are now in greater de- 
mand because of the business pick-up in typewriter, 
automobile, machine tool and cotton mill machinery 
industries. 


Rentschler Resigns as United Aircraft Head 
Frederick B. Rentschler of West Hartford, Con- 

necticut, president of the United Aircraft and Trans- 

port which controls the Pratt and 


~ ; 
Corporation, 







HARTFORD-CONNECTICUT 
TRUST BUILDING 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


HADFIELD, ROTHWELL, SOULE & COATES 


Certified Public Accountants 
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INDUSTRIAL BRIEES Sm 


Whitney Aircraft Company, the Chance Vought Com- 
pany, the Hamilton Propeller Company, The Sikorsky 
Aircraft Company and several other aircraft companies 
in the middle and far west, resigned thespresidency of 
the corporation at a meeting of the board of directors 
held in New York early in July. He was made vice- 
chairman of the board, a new office recently created 
by the directors. 

Philip G. Johnson of Seattle, Washington, vice- 
president of United Aircraft and president of the 
United Air Lines, one of the subsidiary companies, 
was elected as Mr. Rentschler’s successor. 


Division of Colt’s Working Two Shifts 


The plastics division of the Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 
Manufacturing Company in Hartford has recently 
been forced to operate on a two-shift basis because of 
a large increase in orders received during the past two 
months. 

This division manufactures bottle caps, caps for 
tooth-paste holders, thermos bottles, holders for sani- 
tary drinking cups, coasters for drinking glasses, small 
containers for tablets or pills and clock cases. 

The company is now said to be employing around 
1,300 men in all four divisions of its plant which in- 
clude plastic, electrical, firearms and washing machines. 


Underwood Plans to Combine Plants 

The Underwood Elliott Fisher Company recently 
announced plans to consolidate its Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, plant with the plant in Bridgeport. It is 
understood that machinery and equipment of the 
Pennsylvania plant will be gradually removed to 
Bridgeport and that a number of the present 400 em- 
ployes will also move from Harrisburg to Bridgeport. 

Equipment of the Sundstand Corporation, Rockford, 
Illinois, recently purchased by the Underwood com- 
pany, has already been moved to the Bridgeport 
plant. 






THE FIRST-STAMFORD NATIONAL 
BANK & TRUST CO. BUILDING 
STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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T. A. D. Jones Company to Erect New Storage 
Tank 

The T. A. D. Jones Company, Inc. of New Haven, 
is now having erected for oil storage, an 80,000 barrel 
tank, bulkheads, pump house, and a tower on the 
firm’s property on Water Street. The cost of the 
complete tank will approximate $58,000. 

The T. A. D. Jones Company has been for several 
years recognized as the largest supplier in Connecticut 
and 
offered a new industrial fuel oil service to Connecticut 


of industrial coal requirements, has_ recently 
industry. Mr. J. A. Dockendorff, who has cooperated 
for many years with engineers of industrial plants in 
helping solve their fuel problems, has been named ad- 
visor to the company and its clientele in all matters 


pertaining to industrial fuel oil. 


Man with Perfect Record Dies 

Dennis J. Starkey, employed for sixty years by the 
Case, Lockwood & Brainard Company of Hartford, 
and in charge of shipping of all printed election ballots 
during that period, died at his home in Hartford on 
July 9 after a short illness. During the entire sixty 
years in which Mr. Starkey had charge of shipping 
ballots to the several towns and cities in Connecticut, 
he never made an error as to the destination of the 
ballots, nor were ballots ever damaged through care- 
less packing. Mr. Starkey’s record for accurate service 
over such a long period of years is probably the most 
remarkable one ever reported in the annals of Con- 
necticut industrial employment. 


Bigelow-Sanford Boosts Employes’ Pay 

The Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company of Thomp- 
sonville, Connecticut, and Amsterdam, New York, 
recently announced wage increases of 5% and price 
advances averaging between 5% and 7%. Both wage 


and price increases are understood to have become 
effective on Monday, July 17. 

The company’s own cotton mills, it is understood, 
will be operated under the conditions of the cotton 
industry code recently approved by the President. 


TRACE MARK 


AEG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Recording Thermometer, 
Model 40M 


BRISTOLS 


Instruments for Indicating Recording Controlling Since 1889 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY 
WATERBURY-CONNECTICUT 
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Colt’s Official Dies 


Walter H. Penfield, vice-president and comptroller, 
of Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing Company 
of Hartford, died at the New Haven Hospital of a 
heart attack, Tuesday evening, June 27. 

Mr. Penfield, in his 61st year at the time of his 
death, was born and educated in Portland, Connecti- 
cut. At the age of sixteen he entered the employ of the 
Shailer & Hall Quarry Company, subsequently the 
Brainard, Shailer & Hall Quarry Company, as office 
boy, where he was continuously employed for twelve 
years. In 1901 he entered the employ of Colt’s as an 
invoice clerk, and later became successively assistant 
treasurer in 1909, treasurer in 1911, vice-president and 
comptroller in 1919 and director in 1921. 

Mr. Penfield took a very active interest in Masonic 
affairs, having been a past potentate of Sphinx temple, 
Nobles of the Mystic Shrine of Hartford, a member 
and past master of Warren lodge, No. 51, A. F. & 
A. M. as well as a member of several other Shrine 
organizations throughout the state. He was a member 
of the Hartford Club, vice-president of the Portland 
Club, a director of the Middletown Golf Club, besides 
holding directorships in numerous other civic and 
business enterprises. 

He was a keen lover of the three outdoor sports— 
hunting, fishing and golf. 

He leaves his son, Richard P. Penfield, a daughter, 
Mrs. Warren C. Heidel of Meriden and five grand- 
children. The funeral was held Friday, June 30, from 
Trinity Church, Portland, of which he had been a 
member for many years. 


Waterbury Factories Hold Gains 


The Oakville-American Pin Division of the Scovill 
Manufacturing Company, is said to be rushed with pin 
orders due largely to the boycott of German pins by 
Jewish New York garment makers. 

The Waterbury Clock Company, which normally 
shuts down for the first two weeks in July, has been 
kept busy on orders for the Mickey Mouse line of 
watches and clocks. 









Process Cycle Controller, 
Model 6035 
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Both the American Brass Company and the French 
Manufacturing Company have been kept busy with no 
signs of summer weakening. 

The Chase Companies, Inc. are enjoying a contin- 
uation of the early summer pick-up in business, with 
the Waterbury Manufacturing Company branch un- 
usually busy. 


Ansonia Concern Advances Wages 
The Farrel-Birmingham Company with plants in 
Ansonia and Derby, increased hourly wage rates of all 


employes by 10% and adopted a 40-hour week, effec- 
tive Monday, July 10. 


Death of David J. Post 


David J. Post, president of Post & Lester, Inc., and 
founder of the Veeder Manufacturing Company, died 
at his home on Walbridge Road, West Hartford, 
Sunday, June 25, after a week’s illness. 

Born in Vienna, New Jersey, January 28, 1861, 
Mr. Post received his grammar school education at 
Vienna, and later took a course at Blair Academy, 
Blairstown, New Jersey. In 1877 and 1878, he studied 
law in New York, but abandoned these studies to 
become a clerk in several New York offices. In 1881 
he became bookkeeper at the Weed Sewing Machine 
Company and later, after this company was absorbed 
by the Pope Manufacturing Company of Hartford, 
became the first salesman of the Columbia bicycle in 
New England. In 1889 he became the first president 
and treasurer of the Hartford Cycle Company of 
Hartford, and in 1893 established the Cycle Supply 
Company which later became the Post & Lester Com- 
pany in 1898. 

In 1895 he became secretary of the Peerless Manu- 
facturing Company of Cleveland, makers of Peerless 
bicycles, and also established with Curtis H. Veeder, 
the Veeder Manufacturing Company of Hartford, this 
company being the first to manufacture a cyclometer 
for recording the mileage of bicycles. After 1897 when 
Mr. Post retired from the Peerless Manufacturing 
Company, he devoted most of his time to the interests 
of the Veeder Manufacturing Company as its treasurer 
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and the Post & Lester Company of which he was presi- 
dent. After retirement from active business following 
the merger of the Veeder Manufacturing Company 
with the Root Company of Bristol, Mr. Post con- 
tinued as chairman of the board of the Hall-Thomp- 
son Company of Hartford, director and chairman of 
the board of Billings & Spencer Company, director of 
Veeder-Root Incorporated, director of the Trout 
Brook Company and the Holo-Krome Screw Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr. Post was a member of the Hartford Club, the 
Farmington Country Club, the East Haddam Fishing 
and Game Club and the Question Mark Club. 

Funeral was held from his home Wednesday, June 
28, with burial at Cedar Hill Cemetery. 


Four Connecticut Companies Increase Wages 

An increase of 12'44% was granted in pay of piece 
workers at the Willimantic plant of the American 
Thread Company on July 10. The increase affected 
1500 employes. 

The William L. Gilbert Clock Company of Win- 
sted which has been in receivership for several months, 
increased the pay of its 350 employes by 10% on 
July 17. 

The Shelton Basket Company of Shelton started 
operation of its plant on a 40-hour week basis with an 
increase in wages to its employes ranging from 5% to 
12.5% on July 17. 

The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company of Southington 
increased the wages of its employes 5% on July 1. 


Goss & DeLeeuw Company Making Small Safes 


The Goss & DeLeeuw Machine Company of New 
Britain, Connecticut, has recently started the manufac- 
ture of Trust-T Cash Vaults which are especially de- 
signed for homes, small stores, filling stations, and 
other small organizations where it is desirable to store 
for safe keeping small amounts of cash or valuable 
papers. 


The two models of this cash vault are said to be 
the toughest articles of their size and kind on earth. 
A sledge hammer cannot crack the rounded, arched 
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construction, and the locks are so made as to make 
drilling out or jimmying impossible. They are midgets 
when compared with other safes, but weigh 300 
pounds and when attached to their moorings cannot be 
moved. 

The horizontal model occupies a space of only 12” 
x 18” at the base and stands 814” high. Its walls of 
semi-steel are 2144” thick at the thinnest point. It may 
be secured to a bed or anchor plate which is furnished 
with the safe and can be anchored to concrete or wood 
floors or walls or buried in concrete. 

The vertical model is 16” in diameter at the base 
and stands 10” high and is shaped like a bell. Both 
models may be furnished with outer door only or with 
outer and inner doors. When both doors are used the 
outer door may be removed, leaving the inner door 
locked so that employes may use the slot for depositing 
without having access to the vault. The space between 
the doors is ample to accommodate cash register 
change. 


Son of Bristol Industrialist Killed in Auto 
Accident 


Edward Fuller Barnes, 18, son of former State 
Senator Fuller F. Barnes, president of the Wallace 
Barnes Company of Bristol, was killed on July 3 near 
Clark, S. D., when the car in which he and Warren 
H. Beach, also of Bristol, overturned. The two boys 
had left Bristol on June 22, on an automobile trip to 
the Pacific Coast, and were enroute to Yellowstone 
Park when the accident occurred. According to news 
reports, the youths failed to observe a turn in the road 
and ran upon an embankment which overturned the 
car, fracturing Barnes’ skull. Beach escaped practically 
without injury. 


United States Rubber Plant at Naugatuck 
Working Two Shifts 


The United States Rubber Company’s plant at 
Naugatuck, Connecticut, is now understood to be 
working about 3,000 employes on two shifts of forty 
hours each weekly period. The first shift starts at 
6:00 a. m. and the second at 2:00 p. m. 

Employment at the plant is expected to reach 4,000 
workers during the peak period in September. 


Thames River Project Approved 

Recommendations of army engineers regarding im- 
provement on the Thames River have been approved 
by the public works administration, according to a 
recent announcement by Senator Augustine Lonergan. 
The sum of $100,000 will be spent on these improve- 
ments if the recommendations of the engineers are 
carried out. 
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Emergency Relief Commission Seeks Federal 
Aid Applications 

The State Emergency Relief Commission has re- 
cently made known its desire to receive applications 
by the 169 towns and cities in the state who wish to 
secure a portion of the $857,994 from federal relief 
funds now available to Connecticut’s municipalities. 
Members of this relief commission, named by Gover- 
nor Cross at the end of the 1933 legislative session 
are: Newton C, Brainard, chairman, James W. Hook, 


Edward Milligan, Sumner Simpson and Judge Rollin 
U. Tyler. 


NIRA Notes 


With industry’s chief interest centering around the 
formation of codes of fair practice under the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, news pertaining to the 
progress of these codes under the various industrial 
divisions and sub-divisions has taken first place in the 
press today. This news gleaned from the press, direct 
information from Washington, letters from the Asso- 
ciation’s liaison men appointed for each Connecticut 
industrial division, letters from trade associations and 
individual industrialists, are summed up as of July 20 
as follows: 

Automotive Equipment—manufacturers have three 
codes in preparation but none released to date. 

Bakery Equipment—codes submitted to industry be- 
ing redrafted 7/15. 

Bearings and Balls—working on codes 7/17. 

Auger Bit—final approval by industry division to be 
attempted July 25. 

Boats—code submitted and heard 7/19. 

Boilers and ‘Tanks—code nearly completed 7/18. 

Bolt, Nut, Rivet, Screw, Eyelet, Grommets and 
Washers—drafting divisional code, but awaiting ac- 
tion on steel code 7/15. 

Brake Lining—drafting code 7/14. 

Brass and Copper—divisional code nearly completed 
7/11. 

Brick—three _ brick 
drafting code 7/18. 

Brushes—code adopted by American Brush Manu- 
facturers Association 7/17. 


manufacturers associations 


Chain—drafting code, not yet complete 7/17. 

Clothing—code drafted and submitted 7/14. 

Comfortables—code adopted. 

Confectionery—code in process on this division. 

Corsets and Brassieres—code supposed to be com- 
pleted end of week 7/17. 

Cotton Thread—division code submitted indepen- 
dently of cotton textile code, leaving decision to ad- 
ministrator as to inclusion as division of cotton code. 
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Cutlery—code for this division in process. 

Elastic Webbing—code drawn and approved by in- 
dustry division; elastic braid invited to join. 

Electrical Products—hearing of code began on 7/19 
but not yet approved by President. 

Embalmers’ Supplies—code in process. 

Narrow Fabrics—tentative code agreed upon by 
industry under cotton code. 

Slide Fasteners—preparing independent code. 

Fertilizer—code in process. 

Fibre Board—fibre board association members agree 
on 40 hours, three shifts, five days, but code not com- 
pleted. 

Mercerizing, Dyeing and _ Finishing—National 
Association of Finishers of Textile Fabrics drafting 
code but are operating under cotton code, pending final 
acceptance of division code. 

Fishing Tackle—completion of code planned for 
7/21. 

Drop Forging—meeting of American Drop Forging 
Institute, Cleveland, on 7/19 to adopt code. 

Foundry Products—divisions of industry drafting 
codes to be coordinated under single code of American 
Foundrymen’s Association. 

Automotive Hardware—code being drafted. 

Household Hardware—code committee appointed ; 
to hold preliminary meeting 7/21. 

Hatters’ Supplies—first draft of code made. 

Hosiery—code to be presented week of 7/17. 

Ice—code drafted containing complete trade prac- 
tice rules, as well as maximum hours, minimum wages 
with seasonal exception. 

Jewelry—code submitted to Administration. 

Knitwear—two codes for subdivisions under ‘this 
group nearly completed; one already completed. 

Leather Belting—code being drafted. 

Imitation Leather—code to be presented to the Ad- 
ministration after 7/21. 

Office Machines—code being formulated. 

Oil Burner—code drafted and submitted to Admin- 
istration. 

Paints, Varnishes and Enamels—working on code. 

Paper and Paper Products—several divisions draft- 
ing code, but no unity of action to date. 

Pipe Fittings—draft of code completed, awaiting re- 
sults of steel hearing. 

Plumbers’ Supplies—code completed, awaiting re- 
sults of steel hearing. 

Printing—codes being drafted by both unionized 
and open shop group and divisions within these groups; 
no general agreement reached. 

Rayon Yarns and Fabrics—working under cotton 
code but will work under silk code with processes di- 
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vided into four subdivisions—dryers, throwers, novelty 
yarn houses and general converters. 

Rubber Goods—rubber sundries division adopted 
a code; rubber tire code in process as well as several 
other subdivisional codes. 

Saddlery—code drafted at Chicago meeting but not 
agreed upon. 

Silk Fabrics, Threads and Yarns—code in process 
with industry divided into six divisions each with 
group planning committee to frame divisional codes; 
now operating under the cotton code. 

Structural Steel—committee working on divisional 
code but awaiting result of steel code hearing. 

Tinsel and Tinsel Manufacturers—code in process, 
practically complete. 

Toys and Games—toy code drafted, awaiting final 
agreement. 

Twine and Cordage—undecided whether to estab- 
lish separate code or divisional code under cotton tex- 
tile. 

Brass and Copper Wire—will work under N. E. 
M. A. code; have asked for stay of execution on the 
maximum hour provision to enable industries in this 
division to train employes necessary for extra shifts. 

Wool and Wool Yarns—code completed and sub- 
mitted. 
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Departmental News 


Accounting Hints for 
Management 


Contributed by Hartford Chapter N. A. C. A. 


ADOPTION OF UNIFORM PRINCIPLES 
NECESSARY. During the period since the passage 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act, about two 
hundred codes of fair competition and trade practices 
have been submitted to the Federal Administrator for 
acceptance and approval. Such codes as have been pub- 
lished, indicate for the most part that only the emer- 
gency problems have been dealt with and that supple- 
mental codes and specific applications will have to 
follow. Among the features that have been deferred 
in many instances are these pertaining to the adoption 
of uniform cost principles for various industries. This 
necessarily had to be so, as it was manifestly inadvis- 
able to attempt to hurriedly obtain agreements as to 
principles in industries where ideas on accounting have 
been widely divergent. Much patient educational effort 
will be necessary to bring this about. 

Nevertheless, there has been a noticeable growth of 
interest on the part of manufacturers to think about 
the subject, inquire into their own methods, and start 
to get their houses in order. This is a healthy indica- 
tion as corrections can not be made over night. 

It is necessary that a distinction be made between 
the terms uniform accounting systems, and uniform ac- 
counting principles. It is important that the latter be 
adopted, that similar items be accorded similar treat- 
ment or classification by all within the industry, but 
it is quite proper that each be permitted to follow the 
routine best adapted therefor in its own organization. 

The application of uniform accounting principles 
will undoubtedly be extended to cover marketing and 
distribution costs as well as production costs. The 
chaotic state of things in some industries is indicated 
by the proposal under discussion for some codes that 
“cost” shall include actual costs and profit provision. 
A blanket provision of this nature cannot prove satis- 
factory very long. 

The suggestion was recently made that it would be 
a worthwhile investment for manufacturers not having 
adequate cost records to engage a competent cost man, 
and turn him loose in the plant. 

The question has been raised whether in the en- 
forcement of the codes each trade association will 
maintain a corps of examiners to periodically visit each 
manufacturer. This would be a stupendous undertak- 
ing by some industries. One solution which has been 


advanced, which has considerable merit, is that the 
codes shall contain a provision that each member shall 
have its books audited at least annually by a certified 
public accountant; and only in the event of alleged 


violations of the code, shall others be allowed access 
to the records. 


Transportation 

INVESTIGATION OF SEATRAIN LINES, 
INC., I. C. C. DOCKET 25565. In its decision in 
the above entitled proceeding July 11, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission declared that the Seatrain 
Lines is not a common carrier by railroad or an ex- 
tension of a line of a railroad within the meaning of 
those terms as used in the Interstate Commerce Act. 
It finds, however, that Seatrain Lines is a common 
carrier by water, engaged in transportation of property, 
partly by railroad and partly by water under a com- 
mon control, and is therefore subject to all provisions 
of the act applicable to such carriers. The complete 
record of approximately 30 pages is on file in the Asso- 
ciation’s transportation office and may be reviewed by 
members at any time. 

Norris W. Ford, traffic manager of the Association, 
appeared as a witness in this case when heard in 
Washington some months ago. 


FREIGHT RATES ON ANTHRACITE 
COAL TO NEW ENGLAND. Realizing that some 
drastic measures are necessary if the continued decline 
in the consumption of anthracite coal is to be arrested, 
the railroads serving anthracite mines in Pennsylvania 
have voluntarily agreed to reduce freight rates to New 
England by amounts varying from 38¢ to $1.00 per 
ton. An effort is being made to obtain the cooperation 
of mine operators and retailers in order that there may 
be a total reduction of approximately $3.00 per ton, 
to be borne equally by the railroads, mine operators 
and retail dealers. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note that the 
production of anthracite coal in this country has de- 
clined from 82,000,000 tons in 1925 to 39,600,000 
tons in 1932. It is the intention of the carriers to make 
the reduced rates effective about August Ist. 


RAILROADS INCREASE EMPLOYMENT. 
Because of the increase in the volume of railroad traffic, 
20,000 employes were added to the payrolls of class 
*] steam railroads during June, according to the 
monthly statement compiled from carrier reports by 
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the Bureau of Statistics of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Still further increase in the volume of 
trafic during June indicates that additional employes 
will in all probability be added in July and August. 

On the passage of the Emergency Railroad Trans- 
portation Act of 1933, it was thought that the pro- 
visions in that act which provided for holding on the 
payrolls no less than the same numbers of employes as 
of May, 1933, would curtail the effectiveness of any 
recommendations the coordinator might have in mind; 
but the increase in freight volume and the subsequent 
increase in employment is now tending to give him 
more leeway with respect to employment reduction 
economy. 


SHIPPERS’ REPRESENTATIVES NAMED 
TO EASTMAN’S STAFF. What might be con- 
strued as a clever ruse to “wet the shippers’ powder” 
has been accomplished by coordinator Eastman when 
he named to his staff of experts who will recommend 
rail transportation economy, three erstwhile champions 
of shipping. W. H. Chandler, traffic manager of the 
Merchants Association of New York, was made assist- 
ant to the Coordinator in eastern traffic matters; C. E. 
Hochstedter of Chicago will speak for western and 
M. M. Caskie of Mobile, Alabama, for southern 
shippers. 

It will be interesting to note developments arising 
out of recommendations of these three men, especially 
since nearly all of the means to railroad economies 
which Mr. Eastman outlined to congressional commit- 
tees prior to the passage of the control bill, curtail for 
the most part privileges and advantages enjoyed by 
shippers. 


EASTMAN TO RECOMMEND PERMA- 
NENT PLAN TO CONGRESS. With his research 
plan complete, Coordinator Eastman is now practically 
ready to put his organization in motion to (1) dis- 
cover opportunities for economy through effective co- 
operation by railroads and (2) to develop recommenda- 
tions for the coordination of national transportation 
machinery. The results of this research will then be 
used in formulating recommendations which will be 
submitted to the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
President and to Congress. 


RECAPTURE CLAUSE CASES DROPPED. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission struck from its 
docket on July 13, 20 cases that had been brought 
against railroads in the past for recapture of half of the 
earnings above 6% which the roads had piled up in 
prosperous years. The funds involved in the cases, 
much of which had already been paid into the Treas- 
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ury, had accrued with interest to a total of $13,277,- 
598, which is now being divided among the roads 
which paid it into the Treasury orginally for distribu- 
tion among the weaker roads. 


* 
Foreign Trade 

EXPORTERS SEEK DEFINITION OF 
STATUS UNDER NIRA. At a meeting of the 
Associations Foreign Trade Committee held in New 
Haven, July 13, chairman James E. Bryan of the 
Undine Twine Mills, Moodus, was appointed and in- 
structed as a delegate to the nation-wide conference in 
Washington on July 17 with General Johnson, at 
which the General was to attempt to define the status 
of exporters under the NIRA, together with methods 
of coordinating their activities under the numerous 
domestic industrial codes. Mr. Bryan was instructed by 
the committee to urge a requirement on the part of the 
Administration for the insertion of a clause in all 
codes which would provide for the furtherance of 
exports with consequent increases in employment. He 
will report the results of this conference at the next 
meeting of the Foreign Trade Committee, and ex- 
porters will be advised subsequently. 
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MANY CHANGES EFFECTED IN _  FOR- 
EIGN TARIFFS. Tariff changes have been recently 
effected in a varied line of commodities in foreign 
countries as follows: France, Canada, Sweden, Uru- 
guay, Egypt, Irish Free State, Yugoslavia, Brazil, 
Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, Chile, United Kingdom, 
Barbados, and Panama. Members interested in the 
details of these changes prior to the receipt of mimeo- 
graphed detailed reports may receive them by calling 
or writing the Foreign Trade Department of the 
Association. 


CREDIT INFORMATION REPORTS DIS- 
CONTINUED FROM SAN JUAN OFFICE. For 
reasons of government economy, the San Juan office 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has 
been closed indefinitely with the result that sales in- 
formation reports from Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands will no longer be available from this source. 
A list of other sources of sales information and credit 
reports for these territories may be secured by members 
from Association headquarters. 


Members having copies of Foreign Trade Bulletin 
No. 37 on file should make the suitable corrections as 
suggested by the foregoing information. 


R.F.C. ARRANGES TO FINANCE COTTON 
EXPORTS TO RUSSIA. Arrangement for a series 
of loans to American exporters to finance the sale of 
between 60,000 and 80,000 bales of cotton for ship- 
ment to Russia, was announced by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, on July 2. The disclosure of this 
action followed close upon a conference in London 
between Assistant Secretary Raymond Moley of the 
State Department and Maxim Litvinoff, foreign com- 
missar for Soviet Russia, and marks the first such 
move by the American Government since the U.S.S.R. 
came into its present power. 

According to Jesse H. Jones, chairman of the Re- 
construction Corporation, loans to American exporters 
will be secured by notes of the Amtorg Trading 
Company, commercial representatives of the Soviet 
states in America. Such loans will be made to ex- 
porters for a period of one year with an interest rate 
at 5%. 

The Amtorg Trading Company will pay 30% of 
the purchase price in cash. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS START WITH 
ARGENTINA. Conversations looking toward a re- 
ciprocal trade agreement between the United States 
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and Argentina have been tentatively scheduled to take 
place between now (July 20) and September 15, ac- 
cording to advices recently made public by Acting 
Secretary of State Phillips. 

Argentina is said to be seeking a market in the 
United States for its mutton, fruits and other agri- 
cultural products. In exchange, it is expected to use 
the proceeds of such expanded American trade to 
purchase goods manufactured in the United States. 

In addition, it has been recently learned that a 
number of other trade agreements are in formative 
stages with two Scandinavian countries, Brazil, Co- 
lombia and Chile. Agreements with other countries 
may also be considered at a later date. 


CONNECTICUT BUREAU MEN _RE- 
CALLED FROM POSTS. David S. Green of West 
Hartford, Connecticut; Kenneth M. Hill of Noank; 
and Gardner Richardson of Woodstock, attachés and 
trade commissioners of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, have been recently recalled from 
their posts to report to the Department headquarters 
at Washington. Present information points to their 
discharge in line with the economy program of Secre- 
tary Roper. 

Mr. Green has been trade commissioner at Sao 
Paulo, Brazil; Mr. Hill assistant commissioner at 
Bucharest, Rumania, and Mr. Richardson commercial 
attaché at Vienna. 


RECOMMENDED WORDING FOR EX- 
PORT CLAUSE IN INDUSTRIAL CODES. Al- 
though not yet approved by NRA, wording is rec- 
ommended for inclusion in all domestic industrial 
codes as follows: 


“Except as may be subsequently set forth in a 
specific or supplementary Export Code for the in- 
dustry, the provisions of this Code now or hereafter 
adopted with regard to prices, discounts, deductions, 
allowances, extras, commissions or methods and/or 
terms of sale, are not to apply to direct export sales 
or to sales in course of export (i, e., sales destined ulti- 
mately for export) or to sales of materials used in 
the manufacture of products for export. The term 
“export” shall include, in addition to shipments to 
foreign countries, shipments to such United States 
possessions as may be defined by the industry.” 

It will be noted that the proposed clause applies 
to the purchase of raw materials as well as to the 
sale of finished products for export, and Association 
members may therefore wish to urge their suppliers 
to include similar clauses in their codes. 


I serceeancemiseemeneeemmnrmnniion wane 
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General Summary 

General business in Connecticut during June con- 
tinued the rapid expansion in activity experienced in 
May with the result that the general business index 
for Connecticut advanced 10.5 points over May and 
stood at the highest level in nineteen months. From 
the March low point, the increase in business activity 
has amounted to approximately 50%, this gain consti- 
tuting probably the most abrupt expansion in such a 


cut and metal tonnage carried by the New Haven 
Road advanced sharply in June and cotton mill activity 
rose 20 points to 10% above normal, the highest level 
reached since October 1929. Bank debits to individual 
accounts, which had previously been laggard in joining 
the upward movement, experienced a rise of 5 points, 
a substantial gain in such an item. Present indications 
are that July will witness a further increase in activity 
although at perhaps a somewhat more moderate pace 


GENERAL BUSINESS IN CONNECTICUT COMPARED WITH NORMAL 
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short period that has ever been witnessed in Connecti- 
cut. Data for both the number of man-hours worked 
and employment in factories indicated widespread 
gains in industrial activity. A report issued by the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics covering employment 
and weekly payroll totals in 1103 identical Connecticut 
establishments in May and June shows that employ- 
ment increased 7% in June over May and the weekly 
payroll 13.9%. Approximately 85% of the employes 
covered by this report are engaged in manufacturing 
activity, the balance being comprised of employes in 
wholesale and retail trade, public utilities, cleaning 
and dyeing and other diverse industries except con- 
struction. Freight car-loadings originating in Connecti- 
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than in June. Freight car-loadings during the first 
eight days of the month increased contrary to the usual 
seasonal trend and employment in one large city was 
substantially higher than in mid-June. 

In the United States, general business again in- 
creased sharply as activity in practically all fields ex- 
panded. Iron and steel production, automobile produc- 
tion, freight car-loadings, electric power production 
and textile mill activity rose substantially compared 
with May. Steel ingot production was at the rate of 
46% of capacity against 35% a month earlier; reports 
for the second week in July indicated production at 
the rate of 56% of capacity. Unfilled orders of the 
U. §S. Steel Corporation rose sharply during the month. 
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Automobile production in June was the highest in two 
years and during the first half of July was maintained 
at approximately the June level. The weekly index of 
the New York Times has continued to rise week by 
week with no indication yet (July 15th) of any sub- 
stantial change in trend. 

Wholesale prices, according to The Annalist weekly 
index, have risen sharply during the past few weeks 
and on July 11th were 11% higher than four weeks 
earlier. As might be expected, raw materials such as 
farm products, textile products and fuels (largely 
petroleum and its products) have shown the largest 
price advances. Increases in these groups have been 
due to several factors including an exceptionally short 
wheat crop and the Federal government’s efforts to re- 
strict production and reduce excessive stocks now on 
hand. The cost of living, measured by retail prices, 
has begun to reflect the rise in wholesale prices. The 
index of the cost of living of the National Industrial 
Conference Board reached its low point in April. In 
May, an increase of 1% took place and preliminary 
estimates for June indicate a more substantial rise. 


Financial 


During the four weeks ended July 8, the number of 
business failures in Connecticut declined 31% com- 
pared with the corresponding period a year ago; net 
liabilities of failures were also well below last year. 
Real estate sales increased somewhat over four weeks 
earlier but were still under the 1932 level. 


Construction 

Activity in the construction industry showed a con- 
tinuation of the upward trend noted in May. The total 
number of permits issued in Connecticut increased over 
a year ago but the total value was somewhat below last 
year’s level. The only major contract awarded during 
the month amounted to approximately $500,000 and 
additions and Hartford 
Brewing Corporation. 


covered alterations for the 


The value of construction contracts awarded in the 
United States in June increased sharply over May and 
was only 9% below June 1932. Adjusted for seasonal 
variation, the average daily value of contracts awarded 
in June advanced 32% over May. For residential 
building, the increase was 14%, for public works and 
utilities 23%, and for other non-residential building 
56%. 


Labor and Industry 

Manufacturing activity in Connecticut plants ex- 
panded sharply during June, the index of the number 
of man-hours worked rising 9.2 points and the index 
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of employment 4.8 points. Both indexes were well 
above the level of last June. Substantial gains over 
May in the number of man-hours worked were re- 
ported for all cities. Compared with a year ago, activity 
in Bristol factories increased 52%, New Britain fac- 
35%, Bridgeport 13% and New 


Haven factories 3%. Although actual data covering 


tories factories 
Meriden have not been received, preliminary informa 
tion indicates greater activity than a year ago. Employ- 
ment in Waterbury brass factories increased 124% 
over May on top of a 12% increase in May over April 
and was at the highest point since November 1931. 
Employment in Hartford concerns was 4% higher in 
June than in May but was still below a year previous. 
Increases in wages were reported in several cities and 
particularly in connection with the textile industry 
where a minimum wage of $13 for a 40-hour week 
was established on July 17. On the same date, Water- 
bury brass companies instituted a wage increase vary- 
ing between 5% and 10% and affecting some 10,000 
employes. 

In the United States, employment and payroll totals 
in manufacturing establishments continued to register 
widespread gains. Employment was up 7% and total 


payroll 11% over May; each item showed an increase 
of 9.5% over June 1932. 


Trade 


Retail trade in the United States in June remained 
at approximately the May level. Compared with last 
year, the dollar volume of sales declined 4%; the 
physical volume of sales probably exceeded last year. 
The apparent lag between recovery in basic production 
and retail trade which has occurred is not unusual in 
periods of recovery. 

Please turn to next page. 


DIPPING BASKETS 


WIRE CLOTH 
RUBBISH BURNERS 
FIREPLACE SCREENS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


he JOHN P SMITH @ 


497 STATE ST. Since i905 NEAR ELM ST 


NEW HAVEN 
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Distribution—The Key to Profits 


Continued from page 3 


tion costs and their profits it is easy to reckon how 
much is added to everything from the time it leaves 
the factory gate until it reaches the consumer. Dis- 
tribution, which after all is merely bringing a com- 
modity from the producer to the consumer, accounts 
for considerably more than 50 cents out of every busi- 
ness dollar. 

Where does it go—this big spread between the 
original price and the final cost? Just look around and 
consider the various overheads which begin where 
manufacturing ends. Think of the waste, duplication, 
excessive free service, expensive and high powered 
methods which cost every one of us real money, but 
which add nothing to the intrinsic value of the product 
or to the sum total of human happiness and efficiency. 
We all try too hard in business to make one item 
pay for another. If we will make each transaction pay 
its own way and not attempt to get a free ride at the 
expense of some other, much will be accomplished. And 
first of all we must get rid of hokum in distribution. 

It is true, since 1929 the retail price of goods and 
the cost of living generally have been declining, but 
in their downward course the prices of manufactured 
products never kept pace with the drop in raw ma- 
terials, so that the disparities within the price structure 
have widened rather than diminished. In other words, 
the farmer and the producer of other raw materials 
cannot make enough money to buy the finished prod- 
ucts of the manufacturer. The phrase, “A house 
divided against itself cannot stand” is good economics. 

Our problem, therefore, resolves itself into lessen- 
ing the spread in costs between the time goods leave 
the factory and when they finally reach the consumer. 
There is no cut and dried formula which can be ap- 
plied nor is there any magic wizardry which will do 
the trick. The first step is for all of us to examine our 
own businesses to see whether our distribution has the 
same coordination and the same efficiency our manu- 
facturing departments have attained. If we equal that 
efficiency the problem will be well on the road toward 
solving itself. By efficiency in distribution I do not 
mean high pressure salesmanship. Merely selling a 
product regardless of whether the consumer needs it or 
can use it will get us nowhere. Many of our recent 
troubles came directly from that type of selling. I hope 
we have left it behind forever. 

But, first of all, we must unlearn some of the 
things we have been taught in the past. Some ideas 
gain acceptance as basic truths merely through repeti- 


tion and we accept them without weighing whether 
they are true or not, merely because we have heard 
them so often. One of these is the so-called law that 
prices are governed solely by supply and demand. The 
history of all price movements in the United States 
has definitely shown that their rise or fall is caused by 
the amount of money that is available. In times of 
money stringency prices have been deflated, and it 
was only when new moneys were created that prices 
have risen. That the Government recognizes this is 
evidenced by its desire to inflate the currency, but it 
is up to us to see that costs—and that of course means 
production, transportation and distribution—are kept 
low enough so that not too much new money is 
needed. 

Another idea that has been repeated so often that it 
has become almost a business gospel is the theory that 
the customer is always right. To me that is the most 
vicious thought that has ever crept into our business 





life because it is not only unsound economically but it 
makes liars and hypocrites out of all who practice it. 
Why should the customer be always right and why, if 
we are all buyers and sellers at one time or another, 
should we always be right when we buy and always 
wrong when we sell? Merely to analyze it is sufficient 
to prove its fallacy. 

We all know the problem. And every problem, once 
clearly defined, becomes easier of solution. Let’s study 
it individually and then we'll soon find that collec- 
tively it has been worked out. 


How’s Business 


Continued from page 14 


Transportation 

The index of freight car-loadings originating in 
Connecticut stood at 29.7% below normal in June 
compared with 36.9% below in May and 38.3% be- 
low in June last year. Car-loadings have continued 
to increase sharply in recent weeks and are well above 
last year’s level: In June, loadings of automobiles and 
bituminous coal experienced less than seasonal de- 
creases compared with May and loadings of building 
materials and merchandise in less-than-carload lots in- 
creased contrary to the usual May-June trend. 
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— Service 

On account of space limitations, the material 
and used equipment items offered for sale by 
Association members have not been classified 
by sizes or usage best adapted. Full informa- 
tion will be given on receipt of inquiry. List- 
ing service free to member concerns. 


@@ Materials for Sale 


COLD rolled steel in coils and in squares, condulets and 
fittings, remnants of covering materials—velours, velvets, 
mohair, tapestries, denims, chintzes, and cretonnes, semi- 
finished and castellated U. S. S. nuts, pulleys, flat and crown 
face-steel and cast-iron; new shaft hangers, brass wire, 
brass rods, aluminum tubing, cold drawn steel—mostly hex; 
miscellaneous lot of material used in the manufacture of 
molded rubber parts and flooring, knife switches—new 
and many sizes; carload C. I. drop bases, No. 1025 steel 
in sizes 4 x 2’ and 6’ x 2’; lead pipe, lead sheet, acid proof 
pipe fittings, 124 bars screw stock varying thicknesses and 
lengths, white absorbent tissue process from cotton, rotary 
convertor, colors and dyes—large variety, lacquers—several 
hundred gallons in assorted colors; and soft anneal copper 
with high silver content in rolls. J. H. Williams wrenches in 
assorted sizes. 


@@ Equipment for Sale 


ACCUMULATORS, annunciators, baskets, beaders, beamers, 
bearings, belt stretchers, blowers, boilers, braiders, bronze 
runners, cans, cards, woolen; car loaders, chain, chairs, 
champfer, clocks, time recorders; clock systems, colors and 
dyes, compressors, condulets, convertors, conveyors, cookers, 
cooking utensils, doublers, draftsman’s table, drop hammers, 
drops, board; drums, drying racks, dyes, engines, evapora- 
tors, extractors or percolators, fans, filtering carbon, folders, 
forming rolls, frames, furnaces, gears, generators, grinders, 
grindstones. Grinding wheels, guiders, headers, lamp 
shades, lathes, lifters, looms, De Laski circular; machines, 
automatic; machines, calculating; machines, compressing; 
machines, dieing; machines, drilling; machines, filing; ma- 
chines, filling; machines, folding; machines, knitting; ma- 
chines, mercerizing; machines, milling; machines, pipe-cut- 
ting and threading; machines, pleating down; machines, 
riveting; machines, screw; machines, threading; machines, 
tongue and groove; machines, washing; mercerizer equip- 
ment; millers, mixers, mills, mills rubber; mixing rolls, 
motors, oil circuits; oven drawers, paints and lacquers; 
panels, planers, plungers, pointers, presses, profilers, pulley 
drives, pumps, reamers, receivers, rheostats, safe cabinets, 
saws, scales, screens, seamers, shapers, shears, spindles, spin- 
ning mules, steam tables, steam warmers, stitcher, 192 mon- 
itor corner box switches, tables, tanks, toilet equipment, 
trucks, ash can; tube closers; wire, wire screw and yarders. 


MAKE US AN OFFER: Deane Steam Pump 3% x 18”, 
Horizontal Duplex Double Plunger Type, 50 R. P. M., 129 
gallons per minute; Southwark 1,200 ton Hydraulic Forging 
Press 1,150 net tons capacity, 2,500 Ibs. pressure, stroke 
2’ 6”, diameter of ram 2’ 11%”, space between uprights 
3° 11%” x 2’ 11%"; Dings Magnetic Separator, Type MB, 
Serial No. 1,696, with attached generator; 2—No. 3 James 
Ore Concentrator Company’s Sand Tables, fitted with 
Simplex Vibrator Head and Tables 4’ x 16’. Seymour Mfg. 
Co., Seymour, Conn. 


@@For Sale or Rent 


FOR SALE: One #183 Double End Automatic Facing, 
Chamfering and Burring Machine, Single Pulley drive, 
manufactured by Grant Manufacturing and Machine Co. of 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. Manufacturers’ No. L-58. Address 
S. E. 64. 
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Section — 


Call or write for many other listings for sale, 
rent or lease in Connecticut. If our listings do not 
meet your requirements a thorough search will be 
made. Address Service Section, Connecticut Industry. 


FOR SALE: 1 Buroughs-Moon-Hopkins Billing Machine 
No. 7202-795298 with stand. 1 Burroughs Inventory Ma- 
chine No. 7200-1305531 with stand. 1 Buroughs Bookkeep- 
ing Machine No. 6-321849. 1 Lightning Coin Changer No. 
10306. All in good condition. Inquire Wilcox, Crittenden & 
Co., Inc., Middletown. 


FOR SALE OR ON ROYALTY BASIS, A PATENT. A 
patented stool, the principle of which may be used in all 
sizes and types of stools or utilized for chairs or tables, is 
available to a manufacturer on a royalty or outright pur- 
chase basis. Sample of this device at Association head- 


quarters at this writing. Further particulars given by 
addressing S. E. 68. 
WANTED—Company to manufacture new product: A 


Maine concern is seeking a Connecticut manufacturer who 
has the plant equipment and desires to produce a product 
similar to the automatic safety razor blade sharpeners. The 
name of the inquirer will be furnished to interested parties 
by addressing S. E. 68. 


@@ Wanted to Buy 


MANUFACTURER WILL BUY: A Connecticut Manufac- 
turer will buy at reasonable price at any time surplus lots 
of 1%” gum wood or 1%” walnut. Also large surplus lots of 
Bessemer screw stock 3¢”-13/16" round. Address S. E. 61. 


ENGLISH CUSTOMER of Connecticut manufacturer wishes 
to buy a used Keller Diesinking Machine, B. L. 2416 in good 
condition. Please quote price packed for ocean shipment if 
you have a machine to sell. Address S. E. 67. 


@@ Employment 


PURCHASING AGENT AND SALESMAN: A man of 
wide experience who has worked in the purchasing depart- 
ments of seven large Connecticut organizations as a clerk, 
assistant purchasing agent and one who has organized pur- 
chasing activities which will merit the closest investigation, 
and has also had some sales experience, now desires sales or 
purchasing connection with another progressive Connecticut 
or New England industrial or commercial organization. 
References furnished by addressing P. W. 227. 


COMMISSION REPRESENTATIVE AND BROKER with 
nineteen years residence and selling experience in Montreal 
with organization covering entire Dominion wishes to secure 
Canadian representation for Connecticut manufactured 
product. Temporarily located in Hartford; available for 
interview. Address P. W. 230. 


SILK EXECUTIVE.. A former executive of a silk com- 
pany allied with the hat industry who has had 20 years 
experience in the line during which he has served as treas- 
urer of one company and president-treasurer of another, 
now seeks a connection, preferably outside of the silk indus- 
try, where his executive and sales ability may be utilized 
to the utmost. Address P. W. 231. 


EX-NAVY MAN. A retired navy chief storekeeper who 
has served 16 years in the regular navy now desires job 
either as a paper cutter in a printing establishment or as a 
clerical man where his storekeeping experience would prove 
most valuable. Address P. W. 232. 


TOOL-MAKER. A tool-maker who learned his trade in 
England and has since worked for several American com- 
panies now desires a position in his trade with a Connecti- 
cut concern, Address P. W. 233. 














Call First 
on Your 
Association 


for 


Executive, Accounting, 
Engineering, Sales 
and Technical Help 


Write 
Employment Department 


Turning Lezsure To 


This is the question that now weighs heavily upon 
the minds of millions of men and women during 
every wakeful hour. Several hundred of this num- 
ber are competent engineers, executives, account- 
ants, rank and file men who formerly served indus- 
try in New England and desire to do so again at the 
first opportunity. 


Will you give one or more of these men whose 
experience charts are filed with your Association, 
the first opportunity to qualify for that position 
you must fill soon because of the present business 
upturn? 


| Manufacturers Association of Connecticut, Inc. 


50 Lewis Street, 


Time 


Hartford, Conn. 


To Redeem 


a 


Rates 
On 


Request 


—_—_ 





That Pledge 


Months ago thousands of business men used the shears on 
their advertising budgets they thought “it’s no use 
advertising to a shrinking market”. But they promised them- 
selves to start again—to give their business a chance when 


business was on the “up and up”. 


Rising stock and commodity markets and constantly ex- 
& 7 y 
panding credit forecasts a new opportunity for your products. 


Redeem that pledge today by advertising them first in a 
concentrated market—Connecticut. CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY 
advertising service will help you to analyze and increase your 
sales possibilities in this fertile territory. 


Dollar Steamship Lines 
Inc., Ltd. 


Express—Freight 
Refrigerator-Passenger 


U. S. Mail Services 


Fast INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 
WEST BOUND—From New York every Thursday; 
from Boston every other Sunday. 
EAST BOUND—From San Francisco every other 
Thursday; from Los Angeles every other Saturday. 


Far East SERVICE 


TO HAWAII, JAPAN, CHINA AND PHILIPPINES 
—every Thursday from New York—every other 
Sunday from Boston. 


HOMEWARD —Fortnightly via California and 
anama via Straits Settlements, Colombo and Suez. 


MEDITERRANEAN SERVICE 


Fortnightly from Alexandria, Naples, Genoa and Mar- 
seilles to New York and Boston. 


For schedules, rates and other particulars address 


Dollar Steamship Lines Inc., Ltd. 


25 Broadway 177 State St. 
Digby 3260 Hubbard 0221 
NEW YORK BOSTON 





INDUSTRIAL 
LEADERS . . , 


have long appreciated the 
necessity of comprehensive 
result-giving printed matter. 
Whether it be catalog, direct- 
by-mail literature or space, 
quality in printing plates is of 
the first importance. » » » 


For eighteen years this organiza- 
g' y 3 

tion has been producing ‘‘result- 
giving printing plates. » » 


DOWD, WYLLIE & OLSON, INC. 
106 ANN STREET . - HARTFORD CONN. 


aT 
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Me Purposes & 





\ acation time 


means that catalogue 
time is not far off... 
We are equipped to 
print yours. 


at THE SIGN of 


the STONE BOOK 


The Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co. 


Printers and Bookbinders 
85 Trumbull Street Hartford, Conn. 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN'S 
fleet of twenty-three fast freighters, 
with two sailings weekly between 
Atlantic and Pacific Coast ports, 
affords the greatest frequency in 
the intercoastal service. 


CAREFUL HANDLING 
ON-TIME ARRIVALS 
REGULAR SAILINGS 

ECONOMY 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Superior Coast-to-Coast Service 


THE CASE, LOCKWOOD @ BRAINARD CO 
HARTFORD, CONN. 








